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Perhaps no person unconnected with the army contributed in so great a 
degree to General Grant's success in the Civil War as the Hon. Elihu B. 
Washburne, to whom the following extremely interesting letters, and parte 
of letters, were addressed by the illustrious soldier during a period of 
eighteen years. These letters now appear in print for the first time. They 
are certainly of great historical value, and reveal in a very interesting way 
some of the strongest and most admirable traits of General Grant's charac- 
ter, and his views upon men and affairs in the United States and in some of 
the countries which he visited in the course of his tour around the world. 
His remarks upon the character and result of British rule in India, and 
upon the progressive spirit of the Japanese people, will be read with special 
interest. Mr. Washburne (1S16-1887) was the member of Congress from 
Galena, 111., where Grant was employed at the beginning of the war. The 
two men first met at that time ; they immediately became friends, and 
during the great struggle Washburne was the constant supporter and 
sturdy defender of the Silent Commander, who would never defend him- 
self from the shameful charges that were frequently made against his 
private character, and also as a soldier. When Grant became President 
he appointed Mr. Washburne his Secretary of State, but after occupying 
that high office for a few weeks, he was sent as the American represent- 
ative to France. He filled that position with pre-eminent ability and 
signal distinction, publishing after his return to the United States a valuable 
and interesting work in two octavo volumes entitled Recollections of a 
Minister to France, 1869-187?. 

Jas. Grant Wilson, 
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I. 

La. Grange, Tens., November 7th, 1862. 

Not having much of special note to write you since your 
visit to Jackson, and knowing that you were fully engaged, I 
have not troubled you with a letter. I write now a little on 
selfish grounds. 

I see from the papers that Mr. * * * * * is to be called 
near the President in some capacity. I believe him to be one of 
my bitterest enemies. The grounds of his enmity I suppose to be 
the course I pursued whilst at Cairo toward certain contractors 
and speculators who wished to make fortunes off of the soldiers 
and government, and in which he took much interest, whether 
a partner or not. He called on me in regard to the rights of a 
post sutler for Cairo (an appointment not known to the law) 
whom he had got appointed. Finding that I wonld regard him 
in the light of any other merchant who might set up there, that 
I would neither secure him a monopoly of the trade nor his pay 
at the pay table for such as he might trust out, the sutler never 
made his appearance. If he did he never made himself known 
to me. 

In the case of some contracts that were given out for the sup- 
ply of forage, they were given, if not to the very highest bidder, 
to far from the lowest, and full 30 per cent, higher than the articles 
could have been bought for at that time. Learning these facts, 
I immediately annulled the contracts. 

Quite a number of car-loads of grain and hay were brought to 
Cairo on these contracts, and a change of Quartermaster having 
taken place in the meantime^the new Quartermaster would not re- 
ceive them without my order, except at rates he could then get the 
same articles for from other parties. This I refused to give. The 
contractors then called on me, and tried to convince me that the 
obligation was binding, but finding me immovable in the matter, 
asked if General Allen's approval to the contract would not be 
sufficient. My reply was, in substance, that General Allen was 
Chief Quartermaster of the Department, and I could not control 
him. They immediately left me, and, thinking over the matter, 
it occurred to me that they would go immediately to St. Louis 
and present their contract for approval without mentioning the 
objection I made to it. I then telegraphed to General Allen the 
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facts, and put him on his guard against these men. For some 
reason, however, my dispatch did not reach St. Louis for two 
days. General Allen then replied to it, stating that those parties 
had been to him the day before, and knowing no objection to the 
contract he had approved it. 

The parties then returned to Cairo evidently thinking they had 
gained a great triumph. But there being no money to pay at that 
time and because of the bad repute the Quartermaster's Department 
was in, they were afraid to take vouchers without my approval. 
They again called on me to secure this. My reply to them was 
that they had obtained their contract without my consent, had 
got it approved against my sense of duty to the government, and 
they might go on and deliver their forage and get their pay in 
the same way. I would never approve a voucher for them under 
that contract if they never got a cent. I hoped they would not. 
This forced them to abandon the contract and to sell the forage 
already delivered for what it was worth. 

j£ r> ***** took much interest in this matter and 
wrote me one or more letters on the subject, rather offensive in 
their manner. These letters I have preserved, but they are locked 
up in Mr. Safford's safe in Cairo. I afterwards learned from uu- 
doubted authority that there was a combination of wealthy and 
influential citizens formed, at the beginning of this war, for the 
purpose of monopolizing the army contracts. One of their boasts 
was that they had sufficient influence to remove any General who 
did not please them. 

The modus operandi for getting contracts at a high rate, I 
suppose, was for a member of this association to put in bids com- 
mencing at as low rates as the articles could be furnished for, 
and after they were opened all would retire up to the highest one 
who was below any outside person and let him take it. In many 
instances probably they could buy off this one for a low figure by 
assuring him that he could not possibly get the contract, for if 
he did not retire it would be held by the party below. 

II. 
Washington, D. C, March 4th, 1867. 
Your telegraphic dispatch in favor of the confirmation of 
General Dix,* also your letter, partly on the same subject, were 
* As United States Minister to France. 
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duly received. I lost no time in communicating the substance 
of your dispatch to as many Senators as I could. I am glad to 
be able to announce to you this morning a fact which you will, 
no doubt, learn by telegraph long before this reaches you, that 
the Senate has confirmed him. 

Eeconstruction measures have passed both houses of Congress 
over one of the most ridiculous veto messages that ever emanated 
from any President.* Jerry Blackf is supposed to be the author 
of it. He has been about Washington for some time, and I am 
told has been a great deal about the White House. It is a fit- 
ting end to all our controversy (I believe this last measure is to 
be a solution unless the President proves an obstruction) that 
the man who tried to prove at the beginning of our domestic dif- 
ficulties that the nation had no constitutional power to save 
itself is now trying to prove that the nation has not now the 
power after a victory to demand security for the future. I hope 
you will see this message, Eeverdy Johnson's remarks, and Gov- 
ernor Brown's (of Georgia) letter, and contrast the two latter 
with the former. 

III. 

Washington, D. 0., April 9th, 1869. 
I have been pained to learn that a man upon whom I have 
conferred an appointment should have been a lobbyist to Congress 
(in the McGarrahan case) and failing to get the vote he wished 
from the committee having the matter in charge, should become 
the traducer of the committee which, it seems, were within one of 
being unanimous in their report. It seems that ***** 
has been acting in this way, and very much to the prejudice of 
Wilson particularly, the chairman of the committee. It may be 
that ***** is misrepresented in this matter, but I 
understand that the correspondents who are traducing Wilson give 
* * * * * as their authority. Now you know, and I pre- 
sume ***** did, that there was no man in the For- 
tieth Congress for whom I had a higher regard than for the 
Hon. J. F. Wilson, J and that he was one of the men whom 
I confidently hoped to have connected with my administra- 

* The quarrel between President Johnson and the Republican majority in Con- 
gress was at this time at its height. Every bill vetoed by the President was passed 
over his veto. 

t The Hon. J. S. Black (1810-1883), Attorney General in Buchanan's Cabinet, and 
the successor of General Cass as Secretary of State. 

} James F. Wilson (1828-1895) for two terms United States Senator from Iowa. 
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tion. To have him slandered over my shoulders, I feel as 
I would to have you, who stood by me through evil as well as 
through good report, slandered in the same way. I do not 
believe you care to have with you as Secretary of Legation a man 
guilty of such conduct. Of course this is presuming his guilt 
before hearing the other side. I would be but too glad to have the 
report authentically contradicted. But as the matter stands now 
Wilson feels terribly aggrieved, and I think very justly so. 
***** has no doubt read what the correspondents 
Piatt and Boynton have said in this matter and knows how far 
they are sustained in them by his statements. His opinion of 
their opinion of the merits of the McGarrahan claim, or what 
they say about the report of the committee upon it, I have noth- 
ing to do with. The matter which concerns me is the statement 
that I have been influenced in my course toward Wilson by reason 
of dissatisfaction with his public acts, and that my notice has 
been called to them through some agency of * *. * * *. 

IV. 

Washington-, D. C, Sept. 7th, 1869. 

Our mutual and much esteemed friend, General Rawlins,* ex- 
pired yesterday after, as you are aware, years of gradual decline. 
Although he has lived far beyond what his most sanguine 
friends hoped, yet his final taking off has produced a shock 
which would be felt for but few of our public men. He retained 
his consciousness up to within a few minutes of his death. Al- 
though I was not with him iu his dying hours, I am told that 
bis greatest concern seemed to be for his destitute family. I was 
at Saratoga when his rapid decline commenced. The first dis- 
patch I received indicating any immediate danger was on Satur- 
day evening, or night, after the last train had left. I was com- 
pelled to remain until Sunday evening, and arrived consequently 
about forty minutes after he had breathed his last. 

I have been intending for months to write you, and have no 
special excuse for not doing so, except that when I do get alone 
for an hour I always happen to have something to do. Whilst I 
have been away this summer I have been very much let alone by 
people who have an axe to grind, but there has scarcely ever 

♦John A. Rawlins (1831-1869) joined General Grant's staff in August, 1861, and 
served with him to the close of the rebellion. He became Secretary of War in 1869. 
Grant was greatly attached to him. 
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been a minute when there were not callers. You will see by the 
official statements that the first six months of the administration 
have been successful in improving the revenue collections, and 
somewhat in reducing expenses. The showing is a reduction of 
forty-nine million of the public debt. The actual decrease is 
greater. McCulloch* kept no interest account, consequently on 
the 4th of March no interest due that day, or coupons overdue 
but not presented for payment, appeared as a part of the public 
debt. We have actually paid about six million in gold of old 
coupons which the statements give no credit for. In addition to 
this, we have paid probably as much as two million in currency 
on contracts fulfilled and purchases made before the 1st of 
March, which is another dead horse paid for. 



Washikotok, D. C, Jany. 28th, 1870. 

I received your interesting personal letter a day or two ago 
and snatch a few moments to answer it. In reality I have no 
quiet time in which to write letters, scarcely to read the current 
news of the day. The continuous press of people continues yet 
about as it was last spring. You will see by the papers that the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment is assured. With this 
question out of politics, and reconstruction completed, I hope to 
see such good feeling in Congress as to secure rapid legislation 
and an early adjournment. My peace is when Congress is not in 
session. My family are all well and wish to be remembered to 
Mrs. Washburne, the children, and yourself. The Emperor has 
been kind enough to send me pleasant messages several times, 
which please say to him have been duly received and are highly 
appreciated. 

Please convey to him my best wishes for a continuance of his 
good health and the happiness and prosperity of the people over 
whom he has been called to rule. It has been the desire of my 
life to visit Europe and particularly France, but so far I have 
been too busy. If spared to get through my present office, I shall 
take a year or two to visit those parts of the world I have not yet 
seen. 

*Hon. Hugh McCulloch (1808-1895), Secretary of the Treasury in the administra- 
tions of Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur. 
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VI. 

Washington, D. C., July 10th, 1870. 

I have received your recent letters, two in regard to Gen. 
Robert Anderson. I do not know how anything can be done for 
the General at present, but I do know, or at least feel, that the 
American people will never permit his family to suffer. Should 
the worst happen, the General and his family will be taken care 
of. I would start the matter, and what is or has been done for 
Rawlins' and Stanton's families would probably be done for 
General Anderson's. 

Congress is soon to adjourn. The reflection is almost a com- 
pensation for the suffering endured during its session. If it were 
not for the feeling of loyalty of the people, and the almost cer- 
tainty that a Democratic success would be repudiation and sur- 
render to old Southern leaders, there is but little doubt but that 
the Republican party would lose control of the country at the 
next election. Lack of attention to material interests, wrangling 
among themselves, dividing and allowing the few Democrats to be 
the balance to fix amendments to every important measure (and 
voting against the whole bill when brought to a vote), attacking 
each other and the administration when any individual's views 
were not conformed to, has put the party in a very bad light. I 
think everything will be right two years hence, and that mem- 
bers see the errors they have committed. I shall hope so at least. 
If we had had a short session of Congress, and harmonious, the 
party would never have been on as strong a footing as now. All 
that was necessary to do was to pass the appropriation bills, 
admit the outstanding States, pass a funding bill and promise 
the people a reduction of eighty million of taxes at their next 
session. We could well spare that amount if the public debt 
bore but five per cent. 

VII. 

Long Bbanch, N. J., Aug. 22d, 1870. 

When I wrote to you last, although it was but a few days 
before the declaration of war by Prance, I had no idea that 
such an event was even threatening. I was taken by surprise as 
Napoleon admits he was in one of [King] William's attacks. 

The result, as we read right in our papers, has surprised me. 
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I supposed from the declaration of war coming from the French 
they would be all ready, while the Prussians might not be fully 
so, and therefore, at the beginning, the French would have it all 
their own way. The Prussian military system is so perfect, how- 
ever, that I believed singlehanded they would be too much for 
the French in the end. The war has developed the fact here that 
every unreconstructed rebel sympathizes with France, without 
exception, while the loyal element is almost as universally the 
other way. Poor Napoleon, I suppose, will retire to private life. 

VIII. 

Washington, D. C, May 26th, 1872. 

I wrote you a long letter just before the meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, but as I did not complete it before that event, 
and as most of the letter was upon the subject of that Conven- 
tion, I did not send it. The work has been done and no one is 
satisfied but Greeley himself and a few Tammany Republicans 
who expect office under him, if he is elected, and who know that 
under no other man could they be appointed to office. I predict 
that Greeley will not even be a candidate when the election comes 
off. The Democracy are not going to take him, and his following 
in the Republican ranks is not sufficient to make up an electoral 
ticket, nor is it composed of respectability enough to put on such 
a ticket. His nomination has had a good effect, however. It has 
apparently harmonized the party by getting out of it the "sore- 
heads" and knaves who made all the trouble because they could 
not control. The movement was egged on by the Democrats, the 
rank and file acting in good faith, until now the effect upon them 
is just what the leaders intended it should be upon the Repub- 
licans ; it is dividing their party. Many of the Democratic papers, 
particularly in the South, have committed themselves so thor- 
oughly that they will have to go to Baltimore on the 9th of July 
in support of Greeley. Many others will go there to break up 
the Cincinnati ticket by putting one of its candidates at the tail 
of a new ticket, and Adams, Davis, or Trumbull at the head. 
The old Hunkers will fight all such movements, and, in my judg- 
ment, will carry the day, but will create great disaffection in 
their ranks. We will soon see how my prediction comes 
out. 
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IX. 

Long Branch, N. J., August 26th, 1872. 

Your confidential letter relating to the probable position of 
Curtin * was received during my last visit to Washington. He, 
Curtin, probably arrived in New York City yesterday, Sunday ; 
but there is no communication between this and the outside 
world on Sunday except by telegraph, so that I do not know posi- 
tively. I expect him to come and see me as soon as he does arrive, 
though I know he will be met on arrival, and everything possible 
will be offered him to corrupt him. The Greeleyites will be as 
liberal in their offers to him as Satan was to our Saviour, and with 
as little ability to pay. Curtin's defection would probably cost us 
the State of Pennsylvania in October so far as the Governor and leg- 
islature are concerned, but without him the Congressmen at large, 
three of them, and Judge of the Superior Court and other officers 
on the State ticket would be elected, and we would carry the State 
in November. 

I do not often indulge in predictions, but I have had a feeling 
that Greeley might not even be in the field in November. If he 
is I do not think he will carry a single Northern State. In the 
South I give him Tennessee and Texas, with Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas doubt- 
ful, with the chances in our favor in all of them except Maryland. 
Missouri might also be added to the doubtful States. \ This is the 
way matters look now, but they may be modified before November. 
We "shall see what we shall see" before long. 

X. 

Long Bkangh, N. J., August 23d, 1875. 
I have been intending for a long time to write to you, but I 
have so got out of the way of writing social letters that I have 
not now left a single correspondent — not even in my own family 
— except on official business. I have nothing now special to say 
further than that I am always glad to hear from you. In politi- 
cal matters you keep posted through the press, and are no doubt 
struck with the chronic annual scare of the ^Republicans lest the 
Democrats should get into power. Just now the Ohio election is 

* Governor Curtin was appointed Minister to Russia by General Grant In 1869. 
On his return in 1872 he supported Mr. Horace Greeley for the presidency. 

t Mr. Greeley carried only the States of Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 
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frightening them. They seem to feel as though the loss of Ohio 
this fall would insure a Democratic victory next year and lead to 
inflation of the currency, repudiation, the undoing of all that has 
been accomplished by the war and Republican Administrations 
in the way of re-construction, and national disgrace. I take a 
much more hopeful view of the situation. I am anxious of course to 
see the Republicans carry Ohio. But if they should not I should 
not feel in the least discouraged. The fact is that while Ohio is 
sound by one hundred thousand majority on the financial issue, 
and the Republicans have not a sound platform on that issue, and 
the Democrats a very unsound and dishonest one, if Ohio is lost 
in this election it will be on this question alone. So much time 
elapses between nominations and elections that the Democrats 
will all be whipped into line on the ground that the question now 
at iss -e is only which of the two parties they would rather see con- 
trol the State. They are not voting for an executive of the na- 
tion, nor for lawmakers who can legislate on the subject of 
national finances. In the Republican ranks there are very many 
men who are in debt, or whose business has slackened, that think 
an abundant currency would help them out of their difficulties, 
and who will not vote, or if they do vote, it will be against their 
party. I believe that if the Democratic party carries Ohio this 
fall, it will give the repudiationists — for inflation means repudi- 
ation — such a prestige in the nominating convention next year 
that the hard-money men of the party, including all from the 
Pacific Coast, all New England, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Texas, and some from other States, will split 
and put np two tickets as they did in 1860. If so, the race in 
1876 will be an easy one. With a contrary result there will 
probably be but two tickets, both on a moderately sound finan- 
cial platform. 

I did not think of writing so much of a political letter as I 
have done, but it may interest you to hear private views on this 
subject. On the question of candidates for next year there 
seems to be nothing definite to base a prediction upon as to who 
will be the standard bearers. 

(To he continued!) 



